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THIS WEEK: 
All Hallows, Lombard Street .. .. 128 
Lumleys of Harleston .. .. .. .. 132 
Notes on the ‘O.E.D” .. .. 134 


ES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
be sent to the manager, at the 
above. address. 
oye 
Memorabilia. 
()NE of the most widely interesting articles 
in the new Review of English Studies 
(Jan. 1942) is by Mr. I. A. Gordon, on 
oleridge’s ‘ Monody on the Death of Chat- 
terton.’ This subject and this poem occupied 
Coleridge no less than forty-four or perhaps 
fifty years of his life, and Mr. Gordon argues 
(the reader must say whether he demonstrates) 
that the ‘ Monod ’ is not a juvenile poem to 
which a series of unimportant ‘‘ tinkerings”’ 
was added in almost every successive edition, 
but that (after 1790) the monody became a 
different poem in 1796, in 1803, in 1829: ‘‘a 
poem which the author continually altered to 
accord with his changing conceptions of the 
t’s art.’’ ‘‘ The ‘ Monody ’ develops from 
orm to form—from irregular Pindaric to 
Romantic Ode, and from Od to the final ver- 
sion in Johnsonian couplets. The content 
varies with the mood of the poet and the 
period of development from which he is pass- 
ing: from schoolboy admiration to romantic 
melancholy wherein Chatterton becomes to 
Coleridge a projection of his own frustration ; 
from the young poet’s delight in eighteenth- 
century epithets and diction to the Romantic’s 
disgust with glittering verbiage; and then 
(the influence of Dove Cottage and Nether 
Stowey fading into the past) a final surren- 
der to the Augustan manner, The ‘ Monody,’ 
chameleon-like, takes varying colours from 
his changing surroundings, from varying 
imagery from the books that lie on his table. 
Dryden and Chatterton and Bowles give way 
to Gray, and Gray to Milton, and Milton to 
Wordsworth (though the influence here is a 
negative one), and finally the Wordsworthian 
inhibitions yield to Johnson and to Gold 
smith.” Students will turn to the poem, 
prepared to discover that, in Mr. Gordon’s 
opening words, though not one of Coleridge’s 
atest poems, ‘‘it can lay a fair claim to 
considered one of his most interesting.’’ 


[N this same number of R.E.S. is an article 
in two parts on ‘The Text of Trollope’s 
Phineas Redux.’ Professor C. B. Tinker, 
from an examination of the MS. (which Dr. 
R. W. Chapman had not known to exist), 
shows that of seventy places which Dr. Chap- 
man found questionable, there are thirty in 
which the MS. confirms Dr. Chapman’s 
emendations. In the second half of the article 
Dr. replies to some criticisms. He 
has kindly furnished us with the following 
paragraph on another passage in Trollope :— 
“Towards the end of ch. 15 of ‘The 
Warden’ (World’s Classics, p. 194) Trollope 
describes the onslaught of Mr. Popular Senti- 
ment (i.q. Charles Dickens) on the poor 
Warden, who is the demon of his book. 
‘What novel?’ asks Trollope, ‘ what history, 
what work of any sort, what world, would be 
perfect without existing principles both. of 
good and evil?’ The doctrine that the uni- 
verse would be imperfect if it did not contain 
the principle of evil is a flight of metaphysical 
dualism not very like our author; and the 
word existing is oddly chosen. I should like 
to get rid of the universe by supposing that 
Trollope wrote ‘of any sort in the world.’ 
I should like also to think that he wrote not 
existing but something like assuming or sup- 
posing, though that involves a not very 
probably misreading of the manuscript.’’ 


OSTPONING ithe more obviously archaeo- 
logical articles in Antiquity (March, 
1942) we confine ourselves to Mr. Stanley 
Casson’s ‘How Homer wrote the Odyssey,” 
where also the argument is clinched with 
archaeology. Surely never was contentious 
argument presented more gaily, built wp more 
airily. But as though he knew how we dull 
men distrust a lively one, Mr. Casson adduces 
archaeological support for each ‘‘ guess,”’ and 
Ithaca is Ithaca and Homer describes what he 
saw there. Mr. Casson’s one piece of internal 
evidence that both poems are by the same 
poet we find too sweetly simple, but it will 
send us back to the epics, and to Mr. Casson. 


E Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 

Research (No. 55, for Nov. 1941) is now 
in our hands. Among the articles are 
‘Division Lists of the House of Commons, 
1715-60’ (Mary Ransome) ; ‘ Bibliographical 
Aids to Research,’ IX; ‘ Editions of ‘‘ The 
Court and City Register,’ 1742-1873’; 
‘Select Documents,’ XXXIX; a list of the 
department of the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household, autumn, 1663; and two pages of 
corrections for ‘D.N.B.,’ including a re- 
writing of the article on Thomas Archer (ce. 
1668-1743). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 
(See clxxi. 217; clxxiii. 175; clxxxi. 


IRTY-SIX memorials from this church 

have been installed in the new church of 
All Hallows, Chertsey Road, Twickenham, 
which was consecrated on Nov. 9, 1940. A 
— of the inscriptions is given below. No 
information is available as to the positions of 
the monuments in the old church as no 
detailed plan of walls and floor appears to 
have been made before the demolition. It is 
impossible to determine at present whether 
all memorials have been sent to Twickenham. 
The majority of those that have been received 
there are placed on the walls of the cloistral 
approach to the north door, and by no means 
out of harm’s way, and many are banished 
to the tower. Seven of the memorials are 
recorded as noteworthy by the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, viz., 
Lewis, Letten, Tyson, Woods, Gatford, Jack- 
son, Ingram. 

In the new churchyard are three stone slabs, 
placed upright on the ground and attached to 
the west wall of the outside of the tower. 
These were recumbent gravestones, and formed 
a of the internal paving of the old church. 

he change of environment and position, after 
some two hundred years inside the building, 
will damage these fine examples of ledger 
stones. They should be placed in the paving 
of the new cloister where there is ample room. 
There are no incised gravestones from the two 
churchyards, received at Twickenham, 
although there were such memorials to be 
seen in the southern churchyard, round the 
tower, the seat, the solitary tree, and the 
steps to the south door; inside the iron gate- 
way leading from Ball Alley. My recollection 
of these stones is confirmed by a late member 
of the staff of All Hallows, and by other wit- 
nesses. The Act 2 and 3 Geo. 6, Ch. xvii, All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, 1939, provides 
(Sec. 8 (7)—Churchyards) that: ‘‘ All monu- 
ments and tombstones . . . shall be removed 
and re-erected at the place of re-interment 
. and the Commissioners shall cause to be 
made a record of such monuments and tomb- 


stones . . . and such record shall be deposited 
at the General Register Office Somerset 
House .. .’’ Somerset House has not re- 


ceived this record, and it has been impossible 
to find out what was done with these church- 


yard memorials, or with loose coffin plates 
from perished coffins. 

No old brasses were sent to Twickenham; 
nor the coloured glass windows. ‘The ‘three 
mcdern brasses are damaged by the use of 
corrosive polishes. The new church is not 
provided with a fireproof strongroom for 
records and other valuables, although the 
sites of All Hallows Church and Churchyards 
were sold for £250,000. These sites are now 
occupied by a ‘‘ crater,’’ more vast than the 
Hun ever made; and the L.C.C. has licenced 
the erection of a building of a greater height 
than that prescribed under the London 
Building Act. The full story of this historic 
church has yet to be told. It is known that 
the London Survey Committee has collected 
material for the production of a monograph. 
For permission to copy inscriptions, and for 
his kindness in affording me facilities, I have 
to thank the Rev. H. Schofield, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Twickenham, 


REFERENCES 
(exclusive of those at clxxiii. 175). 
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The City Press, May 5, July 14, 1989. 
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Aceount of yearly visit of boys of Christ’s 
Hospital, te All Hallows, to receive money 
and raisins, pp. 267, 317, 331. 

‘Annals of Christ’s Hospital’: by C. H. 
Pearce (1909), p. 232. The ceremony at All 
Hallows. 

‘London and the Saxons’: by R. M. 
Wheeler (London Museum, 1935); has 
yatuable summary of earliest dedications of 
City churches. 


MoNUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Cloister, north end, in pavement : 


Here lies interred the body of Joseph 
Brandon late Citizen and Goldsmith of this 
parish, died 27 July, 1717, in 59th year of 
age, (Ledger stone.) 

Here lyeth the body of Peter Lupart, late 
of this parish, Citizen and Fishmonger, died 
25 Oct., 1731, in 67th year of his age. Also 
Mary relict of above-named, died 22 Sept., 
1735 in 75th year of her age. (Ledger stone.) 


Cloister, west wall, north to south : 

M.S.: Edwardi Tyson, M.D. Ab antiqua 
stirpe, in Agro Cumbriae oriundi; Viri omni 
eruditione atque doctrina in illis, imprimis 
studiis quae Medicum aut instruunt, aut 
ornant Praestantissimi; in arte anatomica 
lane. Singularis; qui Coll. Medicorum 
pe et Societ Regiae Socius fuit; in 
Aulé Chirurgorum Praelector Anatomicus. 
In hospitio menti captorum Medicus fidelissi- 
mus; Omni vitae munere cum laude defunctus 
pietate erga Deum amore in consaguineos 
fide in amicos, liberalitate erga egenos, anim 
candore moriumque suavitate inter universos, 
sempiternae gloriae commendatus. Morte 
obiit repentina, Calend, Aug. MDCCVIII, 
annos natus Lv11I, (Marble, with bust.) 
Here lies interred D’Oyly Michel, descended 
from family of the Michels in Dorsetshire ; 
die? 8 Mav, 1727; and Anne Michel his 
widow, died 12 Aug. 1743; and also four of 
their grandchildren being three sons and one 
dang. of Richard Edwards by Dorothy his 
wife their only daug. and heir, who out of 
regard to their memories caused this monu- 
ment. to be erected. [Two models of skulls 
stand loose on this memorial, but do not seem 
to belong to it. 
Sacred to the memory of William Martin 
of Shadwell, died 4 June, 1770, aged 65. 
Also Anna his second wife, died 17 March 
1768, aged 60. Also Anna Davis, grand- 
daughter of the above William Martin, died 
7 January, 1792, aged 28. Also Mary Davis 
of Clapton, daug. of above William Martin 
and mother of Anna Davis, died 21 Nov. 1811, 
age@'81 years. 


Near this monument lyeth the body of 
John Cullum, Citizen and Draper of London 
and Anna his wife with seven children, viz. 
Mary, John, Deborah, Steven, Elizabeth, 
Rebekah, and Lawrence. This was put up by 
the direction of the Will of the last buried 
Lawrence Cullum, died 19 Nov. 1717, aged 48 
years, 

Near this place in the Chancel lyeth in- 
terred the body of Philip Jackson of this 
parish, Merchant, son to Miles Jackson of 
Combehay in the Co. of Somerset. He 
married Elizabeth daug. to John Bourn of 
Sutton St, Cleaves in the same co, by whom 
he had three sons Edward and two Philips, 
and two daughters Elizabeth and Eleanor. 
His son Philip died not a year old and was 
buried in Clarkenwell Church. His daug. 
Eleanor died at two years old and lyeth in 
this Church. His daug. Elizabeth was 
married to John Pollen of Andover in the 
county of Southampton, by whom she had 
three sons and one daug. She died 7 Aug. 
1681, and left behind her only one son. He 
departed this life 11 June 1684, in 78th year 
of his age. (?) in memory of whom Elizabeth 
his — caused this monument to be set up 
A.D. 


East wall of Cloister, North to South: 


Hic jacent Anna et Maria charissimae 
coniuces Lionelli Gatford, 8.T.P. Huius 
Parochiae Rectoris Annos xxxv. Utraque 
familia non ignobili prima Thomsoniorum in 
com. Norf. altera Halfordiorum in agro 
Leic. ortae. Hoc monumentum amoris poni 
fecit coniux maestissimus :in eodem tumulo, 
et ipse iussu suo sepultus. Vir Prisca fide 
pietate amicitidé: animo Eccl. Angl: devotis- 
simo: quem pauperes, dum in vivis, experti 
sunt egregie largum fato functum. Praeser- 
tim vero Coll. Iesu apud Cantab. (quo quan- 
dam alumno gaudebat) et filii Clericorum 
Ecclesiaeq® Anglicanae benefactorem nun- 
oa non laudabunt munificentissimum. 

biit Spe beatae resurrectionis fretue xvi. 
Cal. Oct. a.v. mpcexv. Aet lxxii. 

Sacred to the memory of Margaret daughter 
of Rowland and Margaret Walton of Crack- 
enthorpe C°, Westmoreland; wife of Thomas 
Morrin of this parish, died 20 May 1817, 
aged 43 years. Also in memory of Thomas, 
infant son of the above Thomas and Margaret 
Morrin, died 23 July, 1807, aged 19 days. 
Likewise in memory of the above-named 
Thomas Morrin eldest and last surviving son 
of the late David and Ruth Morrin of Hil- 
beck in the county of Westmoreland, many 
years an inhabitant of this parish, died in 
King Street, Cheapside, 27 Nov. 1842, aged 
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83 years. The above are interred in this 
Church close to the east side of the tower 
thereof. 

Near this monument lies interred the body 
of William Lane of Kingston, Jamaica, died 
14 Oct. 1782, aged 35 years. 

Under this place is the burial vault of 
Thomas Vardon Esq. 


Died. Aged. 
Mary Sophia. Oct. 1768. 1 month. 
George May, 1775. 1 i 
Charles April, 1778 9 months. 
John. June, 1778. 8 years. 
Frederic Sept. 1779. 10 days. 
Edward. Sept. 1779. 12 days. 


In memory of Elizabeth eldest daug. of 
‘ Joseph Chaplin Hankey of Barfield in Suf- 
folk, Esq., and wife of Samuel Dobree of Old 
Broad Street, London, Merchant. They were 
married in this Church Dec. 2, 1786, and 
after a happy union of nearly thirty years 
were separated by her death 30 April, 1816, 
in 61st year of her age. 

To the memory of John Hilton Esq. up- 
wards of 50 years a respectable inhabitant of 
this parish, who died 3 Sept. 1821, aged 69 
years. 

In a vault in the vestry room lies the body 
of John Jones Esq., many years an inhabi- 
tant of this parish, who died 3 June, 1820, 
- 77 years. Also M's. Mary Jones, wife 
of the above who died 26 May 1808, aged 59 
years. Both highly respected in life and 
regretted at death. 

n the vault of this Church are deposited 
the remains of Samuel Lea Child, many years 
a respectable inhabitant of this parish, who 
departed this life April 14, 1830, aged 58 
years. This tablet is erected by his widow 
and children as a lasting memorial of their 
affection. Also Elizabeth his wife who died 
Sept. 12, 1835, aged 61 years. 


West Porch, North to South. 


Near this place in the Rectors vault is 
deposited the body of Mr. Elizabeth Craven 
wife of John Craven of this parish who died 
Dec. 9, 1782 aged 71 years. Also the body of 
the aforesaid Mt. John Craven who departed 
this life 16 Nov. 1785, aged 71 years. 

Near this place lies interred the body of 
Nathaniell Letten, Merchant of this City 63 

ears who departed this life 10 May 1682. 
He married first Martha the daug. of Jeffry 
Howland of Strettham in the county of 
Surrey Esq. by whom he had no issue. After- 
wards he married Sarah the daug. of 
Richard Lant of Kingston in the county 
aforesaid Esq. by whom he had eight children 
viz. four sons and! four daughters whereof two 


are deceased. He left behind him at his 
death his beloved wife Sarah Latten three 
sons and three daughters: Nathaniel, 
Richard, and John. Susanna, Sarah, and 
Elizabeth. 


In South-West Chapel of St. Martin on 
South Wall: 


In memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Dansie. who 
departed this life much lamented on 8 Dec, 
1778 aged 33 years. She was wife of James 
Dansie of Conduit Street, Esq. and daug. of 
Charles Morton of the British Museum, Eso. 

Flora daug. of James and_ Elizabet 
Dansie, died Sept. 28, 1778, aged 2 years and 
four months. The above-named James Dansie, 
died 8 May 1814 in 70th. year of his age. 


North Wall: 


Sacred to the memory of the Reverend 
James Townley, A.M., Rector of this Church 
28 years. He lived beloved and died highly 
respected July 15, 1778, aged 64. 

nd of Jane Townley his affectionate wife 
who died Dec. 11, 1775, aged 59 years, They 
are interred in this Church. 


East Wall of Church South of Chancel: 


Mors Janua Vitae. Underneath in the 
vault resteth in sure and certain hope of a 
resurrection to eternal life the body of M= 
Elizabeth Woods late wife of M* James 
Woods of this parish who departed this life 
17 Oct. 1690 in the 50th year of her age. 

Resurgam. For if the dead rise not then 
is not Christ raised. 

Here also resteth the body of Mt James 
Woods who was husband to the above-said 
Mrs James Woods who departed this life the 
26 July, 1700 in 63rd year of his age. 

In a vault near this place lyeth the body 
of Dame Mary Russell sometime wife of the 
above-named James Woods late the widow of 
Sir William Russell, Kt. She departed this 
life 28 Feb. 1723, aged 73. ; 


North of Chancel: 
Near this place lyes interred the body. of 


Thomas Lewis son of John Lewis of Jamaica, . 


Esq. who departed this life 16 Sept. 1714, 
aged 33 years, 
Near this place lyes also the bodly of George 
Lewis son of John Lewis Junr. of Jamaica, 
Esq. who died 25 Oct. 1722 aged 6 years (‘) 
months. 
Passage behind Chancel : 
Board of Burial Fees. 
North Wall of Nave: 
To the glory of God and in memory ° 
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Henry Ridge Greenhill. Died 1913, buried at 
Rhosneigr, Anglesey. For 24 years Vestry 
Clerk of the United Parishes of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, St. Benet, Gracechurch 
Street, St. Leonard, Eastcheap, and St. 
Dionis, Backchurch. This tablet was placed 
here by the Rector, Churchwardens and 
Parishioners of the above-named parishes as 
a token of their affection and _ esteem, 
ap. 1914. [Brass. 


South Wall of Nave: 


This tablet is placed here as a mark of 
gratitude to Henry Martin Gaydon of the 
parish of St. Benet, Gracechurch Street who 
walously discharged the duties of Church- 
warden for a period of twenty years, 1885- 
1905. Brass. 


Lower Chamber in Tower: North Wall: 


Near this -_ are deposited the remains of 
Martha Elizabeth wife of James Maude Esq., 
Banker, (for many years a respected inhabi- 
tant of this parish) who died 27 Sept. 1812, 
aged 53 years. Also those of the above- 
mentioned James Maude who died at his 
residence in St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s 
Park, on 21 April, 1835, aegd 77 years. To 
whose revered remains this tablet has been 
erected by their only child James Robinson 
Maude. 

Royal Arms carved in wood. 

In the vault beneath are deposited the 
remains of Mary, relict of the lafe Captain 
Cuthbert Dunn, of Mile End, who died 14 
July, 1823, aged 84 years. Also of Florence 
Mary the beloved wife of Henry Thornton of 
this parish, grand-daughter of the above, who 
died 19 Sept. 1816, aged 35 years. Also of 
Emma, infant daughter of the above, who 
died 10 Nov. 1815, aged 10 months. Also of 
Maria Ann, 4th daughter of the above, who 
died 28 Sept. 1822, aged 13 years. Also of 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Mt. Thomas 
Surflen of Mile End, great-granddaughter 
of the above Mary Dunn, who died 
3L March, 1828, aged 16 years. Also of 
Charlotte Frances 3rd daughter of the above 
Henry Thornton, who died 17 July, 1828, 

20 years. Also of Margaret Emma 
Surflen, died 4 Oct. 1830, aged 3 years and 6 
months. Also of Frances Southgate Surflen, 
died 24 Aug. 1832, aged) 12 years and 3 
months. And to the memory of George 


Alexander Surflen son of the above Thomas 


and Mary Surflen, who died at Moulmein, 
he 1854, aged 32 years. [Black marble 
et. 


In memory of Mr. Timothy William 
Barker, many years a much respected inhabi- 


tant of this parish. He was born at Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, 14 July, 1787, and departed this 
life 18 Dec. 1832. The tablet is erected by his 
youngest surviving brother. His remains are 
deposited in the vault of this Church near his 
daughter Maria who died in her childhood. 


West Wall: Tower: 


In memory of the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Founder of the Evening Classes for young 
men, now the City of London College, who 
died 16 April, 1888, aged 81. e was 
appointed to the charge of the United 
Parishes of St. Benet, Gracechurch Street, 
and St. Leonard, Eastcheap, in the year 
1846. On the union of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, in 1866, and St. Dionis Backchurch 
in 1877, he became Rector of the United 
Benefices. This memorial has been erected 
as a mark of general esteem by the United 


Vestries, an 
urchwardens, 

T. J. Fisher, | Hallows, Lombard 

Thomas Street. 
Churchwardens, St. 

H. M. Gaydon, Benet, Gracechurch 

W. J. Pill Street. 

C. L. Whetham, Churchwardens, St. 

J. E. Jones Leonard’s, Eastcheap 

W. H. Brown, St. 

W. Forster, Jun’. Dionis. 

{ Brass. ] 


West Wall: Tower: 


Near this place lies the body of Sir Arthur 
Ingram, Kt., Spanish Merchant and Citizen 
of London, descended from a family in Lin- 
colnshire. He died Sept. 12, a.p. 1681, aet 
suae 64 leaving behind him a mournful 
widow, Dame Anne Ingram, daughter of 
William Lowfield, Citizen of London, and 
four young children, viz., Robert, Arthur, 
Hannah, and Anne. Also the body of the 
above Hannah, who married Arthur Champ- 
neys, of Raleigh, in Devon, Esq., leaving one 
daughter, died May 1, a.p, 1693, aetat suae 
20. Also the body of the above Dame Anne 
Ingram, who continuing a widow and per- 
forming all other acts of love and tenderness 
to her children, died truly and_ heartily 
lamented by ’em, March 29, a.p. 1702, aetat 
suae 59, to whse memory her two sons, Robert 
and Arthur, have erected this monument. 

Also the body of the above-said Robert 
Ingram, Esq., who died June 11, 1745, aetat 
76. Also the body of the above Arthur 
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Ingram, Esq., who died May 29, 1749, aetat 
77. 


South Wall: Tower: 


In affectionate remembrance of Susanna 
Mary, the beloved wife of William Umfre- 
ville Smith, Esq., of Gracechurch Street, who 
died 16 Sept., 1833, in her 58th year. Also 
of their son, William Smith, Esq., Surgeon 
of King William Street, who died 29 Dec., 
1838, in his 34 year. Plurimum deploravi. 
And of William Umfreville Smith, Esq., who 
died 4 May, 1844, in his 75th year. All 
buried in the family vault on the south-west 
side of Hornsey Church, Middlesex. 

Near this monument rests the body of 
Thomas Hankey, Esq., who departed this life 
13 Sept., in the year of our Lord 1793, aged 
53. He was an affectionate husband, a most 
tender father, and a sincere friend in time of 
real need. 

In the Churchyard beneath the east window 
adjoining lie the mortal remains of Mr. 
Mary Beck, formerly of Ratcliff Highway, 
who died 24 May, 1800, aged 80 years. Also 
of Mr. Thomas Cood, many years an inhabi- 
tant of this parish, who died 30 April, 1823, 
aged 72 years. This tablet is erected by their 
affectionate survivor, Jenny Cood. 


East Wall: Tower: 


Sacred to the memory of Lucretia, widow 
of the late R. W. Dickson, M.D., and only 
daughter of the late Joseph Morris, Esq., 
formerly of this parish, by whose widow this 
stone is erected. She died June 2nd, 1832, in 
her 66th year. Also the remains of a sister 
and three grandchildren of the said Joseph 
Morris. 

Board of ‘‘ Benefactors of this Parish.”’ 

In memory of Thomas Henington, Esq., 
who died 27 Nov., 1838, aged 61 years. Also 
of Sarah, his wife, who died 12 May, 1848, 
aged 61 years. Their remains are deposited 
in the vault of this Church. 


Churchyard: Three ledger gravestones 
standing upright on ground and fastened to 
west wall of Tower: 

John Browne, Merchant Citizen and Vint- 
ner of London, sometime inhabitant of this 
parish, and seventh son of Edmund Browne, 
of Hungary Bentley, in the arene § of Derby, 
Esq., departed this life 29 April, 1713, in 
67th year of his age. Also Mary Browne, his 
late widdow, departed this life 18 July, 1725, 
in the (?) year of her age. 

Caroline, wife of Edmund Darby, of this 
parish died iii June, 1806, aged 30 years. 
-Here lieth the bodies of Eliza Knowles, 


died 12 Dec., 1784, an infant; John Knowles 
died 4 Oct., 1785, an infant ; Joshua Knowles 
died 16 Jan., 1794, in 4% year of his age. 
James Mitchell Knowles, died 31 May, 1805, 
in 26th year of his age. 

G. W. Wricar, 


LUMLEYS OF HARLESTON;—AND 
THE WASHINGTON SUNDIAL AT 
- BRINGTON. 


EADERS of Baker’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonshire’ will already be well aware 
how it came about that Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knight (1272-1338), in the seventh generation 
of the ancient Northern Family of Lumley— 
strongly settled in Co. Durham before the 
advent of the Norman andi represented to-day 
by the Earl of Scarbrough, K.G.—became 
possessed of extensive estates in Harleston, 
ete., in Northamptonshire. They will know 
also that by Charter of 1300—or, mor 
accurately, 1406—he passed all those estates 
to his younger brother Roger (or Sir Roger) 
de Lumley, and that they remained in the 
ownership of the latter’s descendants until the 
year 1500, when John Lumley of Harleston 
and Alice his wife disposed of them, dying 
thereafter without issue. 

Upon the death of this John Lumley, the 
representation of this Northamptonshire line 
passed to his paternal uncle, Andrew Lumley 
of Church Berington (i.e., doubtless, Great 
Brington) in the same county, whose son and 
heir John Lumley, born in or about 1459, 
removed to and established himself at Cli 
ton in the same county ; and there the family 
continued to reside until at least as late as 
27 Oct. 1656 when (per the Feet of Fines of 
the county) it was represented by Francis 
Lumley, born in or about 1627, grandson of 
Francis Lumley of Clipston (0b. between 20 
Jan. 1649/50 and 27 Jan. 1651/2) and Eliza- 
beth née Saunders (0b, apparently before 20 
Jan. 1649/50), his wife, one of the daughters 
of Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft in the same 
county and a niece of Sir Edward Saunders, 
Knight, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
and afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and of Laurence Saunders the 
Martyr. 

The third son of such Lumley-cum-Saunders: 
marriage was Francis Lumley (circa 
1600-1646), who removed to and established 
himself at Marston Truseell in the same 
county, whence his own son Francis Lumley 
(1645 /6-1708/9) removed to and established 
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himself at Great Dalby, Co. Leicester, where 
his descendants long after continued to reside. 
The most prominent member of this line in 
yecent times was the late W. G. Lumley, Q.C. 
(1802-1878). 

Thus it would have seemed that from 1500 
onwards the Lumley family had no further 
connection with Harleston. 

Nevertheless, there was in fact a family of 
Lumley, some half-century or so later, exist- 
ing both there and at Great Brington, which 
may be presumed to have been descended from 
some younger son in the earlier Harleston 
line. Such family consisted of five brothers 
and a sister, namely, in alphabetical order :— 
Edward, of Brington, there buried 14 Jan. 
1598/9; John. of Great Brington, buried at 
Brington 6 May 1627, whose widow Ellen was 
likewise there buried 8 May 1638; Richard, 
living 10 Jan. 1598/9; Simon, living 10 Jan. 
1598/9; Thomas, of Harleston, there buried 
in 1603; and Ursula, buried at Brington 17 
Jan, 1615/16. 

Of these, the said Thomas Lumley became 
the progenitor of a line which has continued 
at Harleston down to comparatively recent 
times; some of his descendants being com- 
memorated by M.I.s in its church which will 
be found set forth by Baker, op. cit. 

Writing to me in 1904, the late Canon W. 
Bury, then Rector of Harleston, informed me 
that this family ‘‘ possessed the stone 
quarries of the place’’; and—thereby hangs 
my tale, which I trust may prove of interest 
to my readers. 

It concerns the Washington Sundial at 
Brington a picture of which appeared in an 
advertisement of ‘Northants Notes and 
Queries’ New Series, Part I (Jan.-Mar., 
195) of Vol. I, 1905-6, and was reprinted in 
the course of an article on the subject by Mr. 
Thomas Shepard, ibid., pp. 3-5. 

In the lower half of the sundial, as so 
depicted, is a coat of arms showing two bars 
fesswise and, above the upper of such two 
bars, three mullets. These are the arms of 
the family of Washington and may be seen 
repeated in my late friend A. C. Fox-Davies’s 
‘Armorial Families,’ 1902, s.n. Capt. J. C. 
F. Ramsden, late R.A., showing one of his 
quarterings as ‘‘ Argent, 2 bare gules, in 
chief 3 mullets of the last (Washington).”’ 

On the left side is carved “16” and on the 
right side ‘17 ’—i.e. 1617—and below are 
carved initials of about the same size as such 
gures, 

The first of such initials is undoubtedly an 
R. The second looks like an I, though—as 


so depicted—there might perhaps appear to be 
the faintest trace of the commencement of an 
additional stroke, indicative of an L; but in 
that event the initials would seem to stretch 
too far to the right. 

On 16 Feb. 1905 Canon Bury wrote to me 
as follows:—‘‘ Among the Lumleys I have 
accounted for to you, have you a Richard 
or a Robert either from Harleston or from 
Brington who might have been a grown man 
in 1617? There is a Washington sundial at 
Brington with the initials ‘R I’ on it, 
generally supposed to have stood for Robert 
Washington, but the ‘I’ is so clearly an 
I or an L that one of the Lumleys who was 
quarry man at Harleston is much more likely 
to have been the man intended, especially as 
the stone is from Harleston Quarry. I send 
you the picture of it ’’ (the picture to which I 
have already referred). ‘‘If you can find 
the right man and let me know, I should be 
much obliged.”’ 

Now, in sending me theretofore an abstract 
of the will of the above-mentioned Thomas 
Lumley of Harleston, quarryman, dated 22 
Mar. 1603, Canon Bury had _ inadvertently 
misread the name Teeton and Teaton, therein 
occurring, as ‘‘ Iceton.”’ 

Observing from such misreading in such 
abstract that such testator left a legacy “to 
my daughter Iceton ’’ (misreading for Teeton) 
and ‘‘ to my daughter Joan Iceton’s’’ (mis- 
reading for Teaton’s) ‘‘son Richard Iceton ”’ 
(misreading for Teeton), such latter legacy 
‘* to be paid at 16 years of age,’’ I ventured to 
suggest to Canon Bury that such initials 
‘“RI” upon the sundial might be those of 
the said (supposed) ‘‘ Richard Iceton.’’ 

To this suggestion Canon Bury replied as 
follows:—‘‘ Many thanks for your letter. 
There was never any doubt, I think, that the 
sundial ‘arms’ were those of Washington, 
but the ‘RI’ puzzled antiquarians and they 
had to be more than usually imaginative to 
convince themselves that ‘I’ stood for ‘W’ 
and more than usually dogmatic to convince 
the public that they were right. I am not an 
antiquarian and not very imaginative and 
possibly somewhat obstinate, so I was not very 
convinced. Your ingenious solution of the 
difficulty ’’—(i.e. that the ‘‘R I” stood for 
the supposed Richard Iceton, grandson of 
Thomas Lumley the quarryman)—‘‘ is much 
more probable.” 

Some time later Canon Bury discovered the 
misreading of ‘‘ Teeton’’ and “‘ Teaton”’ as 
**Teeton,’? but decided nevertheless that my 
suggestion as to the identity of the owner of 
the initials on the sundial still held good and 
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concluded, 
earlier statement that ‘‘ the ‘I’ is so clearly 
an I or an L ’’—the initials must be “‘RT’’. 

In the result he communicated such view to 
‘ Northants Notes and Queries,’ wherein it 


accordingly, that—despite his 


was published over his name: 
Vol. I (1905-7), p. 6. 


Personally, however, I have never felt con- 
vinced of the correctness of such view—indeed, 
I have always felt it to be incorrect—for the 
following reasons :— 

The said Mrs, Joan Teeton—who, be it 
incidentally recorded, was still living on 2 
May, 1626, a legatee under and described as 
““Jone Teyton of Harlston”’’ in the will so 
dated of the above-mentioned John Lumley of 
Great Brington, carpenter, which was proved 
at Northampton on 2 June, 1627—is clearly 
the ‘‘ Jone Lumley daughter of Thomas Lum- 
ley of Harlston,’’ so mentioned in the will of 
the above-mentioned Edward Lumley of 
Brington, shepherd, dated 10 Jan. 1598, i.e. 
10 Jan., 1598/9, and proved at Northampton 
on 4 Aug., 1599. This being so, she clearly 
did not marry until after 10 Jan. 1598/9. 
Thus her son Richard Teeton could not have 
been born earlier than—at the very earliest— 
the latter part of 1599. Thus he would, at 
most, have been only 18 in 1617, which seems 
an early age for such a sculptor as that of the 
‘sundial, 

Moreover, as may be inferred from what 
I have already stated, there appears no 
trace of any line crossing the top of the ‘‘I”’ 
to justify the reading of the initials as 
R T 

Nor, for a reason already given, do I think 
the initials “‘“RI’’ can really have been 
“R L’’, though—as will already have been 
‘sseen—Canon Bury at one time harboured such 
thought. Moreover, I know of no R. Lumley 
as certainly living in 1617, to whom the 
initials might have belonged. True that the 
said Edward Lumley of Brington mentions as 
living at the date of his said will his own 
brother, the above-mentioned Richard Lum- 
ley, but I know neither what was the career 
of this Richard Lumley in life, nor where he 
resided, nor whether he was etill surviving in 
1617. The only thing which I can suggest 
concerning him is that he had a, died 
before 2 May 1626, the date of the will of his 
above-mentioned brother John Lumley of 
Great Brington. 

Beyond all that I have at present stated, 
and speaking for myself alone, I regard the 
size of the initials as far too large to repre- 
sent what I may call ‘‘ the maker’s mark.” 


New Series, 


In my view they represent the initials of 
the person at whose behest the sundial was 
made. The Washington family had great 
friends and neighbours in the county named 
Ireton—as may readily be seen from the Rey, 
H. I. Longden’s note on the Washingtons in 
‘ Northant Notes and Queries,’ Vol. II (Jan,, 
1886—Oct., 1887), pp. 111-112—and I confess 
that, in my own considered opinion, the 
initials RI” on the sundial are correctly 
so read and that, as likely as not, they stand 
for “‘R. Ireton,’’ thus leaving only the pre 
cise identity of such R. Ireton to be estab- 
lished. 

L. G. H. 

The Athenaeum. 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


(See ante clxxxi. 116, 128, 142, 157, 244, 283.) 


16th, 17th and 18th century words antedated 
and post-dated (excluding theatrical words, 
which will be dealt with separately.) 


16th century words. 
1592-(1598). 

Bastrnapo (sb.) (4). ‘Remembrancia,’ i, 
662; Malone Soc. Collections I (1) 703, 
quoted in ‘The Elizabethan Underworld,’ 
by A. V. Judges, p. xliii (Routledge, 
1930) : 

Contemporary report on riot in 1592. 

“The said Marshal’s men, being within 
the Marshalsea, issued forth with their 
daggers drawn and with bastinadoes in 
their hands beating the people.” 

1780-(+-1580). 

BeparF (v.) (+). ‘Reminiscences of T. Dib 
din,’ Vol. ii, p. 39. (Colburn, 1827), 
quoting letter dated 13 Jan., 1780: 

‘To the great diversion of old Jenny, who 
danced like bedaft, and made all our 
sport.” 

1550-(1678). 

Case (sb.2) (b.c.). ‘A Manifest Detection 
of Dice-play,’ by Gilbert Walker (’), 
1550, quoted in ‘ The Elizabethan Under- 
world,’ p. 42 (1930) : 

‘The Knap of the case, the good man of 
the house, calleth secretly unto him the 
third person.’’ 


17th century words. 
1708-(+-1663). 
ApsumeEnT (t+). ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ by 
John Downes, p. 52. (Reprint Ed. Mor 
tagu Summers. Fortune Press, 1924): 
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haf “He's Skillful in the Art of Painting, brandenburgs and tassels.”’ 
a which is a great Adjument very pro- | 1710-(+-1705). 
ae aarti) the Art of true Elocution.’’ Cant (v) (II + 9). ‘ Life of Thomas Better- 
- : ton,’ by Charles Gildon, p. 104 (Gosli 
Raviotr (+). ‘The Actor Manager,’ by 1710), 
vi coe Merrick, p. 66 (Grant Richards, “The Masters, teach or suffer the Boys to 
; : cant out their L i yary’d 
“Oliphant was duly introduced to ravioli Tone.”’ 
etly . . which turned out to be a mess that 1777-(1796). 
and tasted of nothing but the tomatoes. Cuasseur (1). ‘ Playbill of Theatre, Dur- 
pre- [This word is still as current as its menu- ham, 31 Mar., 1777,’ in my collection : 
tab- fellow spaghetti. ] Dramatis Personae of Pantomime ‘‘Mother 
1858-(+-1696). Shipton ”’ includes ‘‘ A Chasseur (with a 
i, SuammerR (+). ‘Mazeppa Burlesque,’ by Hunting Song).’’ 
H. J. Byron, p. 5 (J. K. Chapman, | 4799. 
N.D.). (P roduced : Olympic Theatre, 27 Close CarriacGe. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Mem- 
oirs of Thomas Holecroft,’ Vol. iii, p. 
cannot be a 216 (1816), quoting letter of 1799. 
1806-(+-1688) U ber indeed we suppose him fast asleep, 
O'Keefe,’ Vol. i, p. 268 (Colburn, 1826) : 


da “And, when he was the striker, took the 
: nicest pains to place his tack in such a 

manner, that to hold [ ? hole] his adver- 

sary’s ball seemed a matter of course.”’ 


1798-(1846). 
ConpiTion (sb.) (14a). ‘ Memoirs of 
Thomas Holcroft,’ Vol. iii, p. 75 (1816), 
quoting diary of 24 Nov., 1798: 


18th century words. “‘The method practised by pugilists, to 


3 1770-. bring themselves into condition, as they 
id.’ Assess (=Bawd). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The term it, is air and exercise, regular hours, 
ge Lame Lover,’ by Samuel Foote, Wks. i, ete.”’ 

: II, 60, 1799. (Produced Haymarket, | 1727-(1802). 


(2). ‘The ContreTemps ; or, 


= “An abbess well known about town, with a The Rival Queans.’ Published 8°, 1727. 
oir smart little nun in her suite.”’ 1782-(1786) ‘ 
in under Nun | (+1). ‘Life and Times of Frederick 
1798-(1848) Reynolds,’ Vol. i, p. 195 (1827), quoting 
ib- Asrencr (sb.) (b). ‘Memories of Thomas] in the Diligence, or by ellipsi 
7) Holcroft,’ Vol. ii, p. 266 (Longman, Dilie’ 
1816), quoting diary of 9 July, 1798: 1 : 
ho “Three hundred asparagus, which the man 796-(1811). : f 5 
ved mistook for Asperges, an instrument used | DoLbRuM (2a). * Late Eighteenth Century 
to sprinkle hely water with.” Drama,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 297 
(Cambs. Univ. Press, 2nd Edn., 1937): 


1791-(1884). 


““*The Doldrum; or, 1803,’ by John 
i (Colburn, 2nd Ed., 1827), quoting song Theatre, 23 April, 1796. 
in his play, ‘ Notoriety.’ (Produced: | 1799-(1818). 
of Covent Garden Theatre, 5 Nov., 1791) : Entre Novus (Supp.). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
he “So, I e’en gave this blarneying Frenchi- Mathews,’ by Mrs, Mathews. Vol. -i, 
| fied cat, Sir p. 243 (Bentley, 1838), quoting letter 


dated 6 Oct., 1799: 


Of good, wholesome shillaly a complete 5 O 
“* But this is entre nous, for I would not be 


stomach full !’’ 


1826-(+-1771). accused of vanity.’ 
by Branpensures (a +). ‘ Recollections of | 1708-(1736). 
n- John O’Keefe,’ Vol. i, p. 133 (1826) : ERept (ppl. a) (t+). ‘ Roscius Anglicanus, 
“The portrait of Lewis, in Belcour, was 708-1924) : 


. 35 ( 
in a green tabinet coat with silver as The three last [actresses] by force of Love 
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were Erept the Stage.”’ 
1821-(+-1765). 

Frienp (+4). ‘ Real Life in London,’ by 
Pierce Egan, Vol. i, p. 139, Footnote. 
(Methuen, 1905, based on 1821 edition): 

‘* The term friend is in constant use among 
accessible ladies, and signifies their pro- 
tector or keeper.”’ 

1795-(1811). 

Opp Frettow. ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ 
Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 247 (Sherwood 
Jones, 1824), quoting playbill of 1795: 

‘* As many Grands and Brothers of the Odd 


Fellows, Bucks, Masonic and_ other 
Lodges.”’ 

1824-(+-1706). 

Preptn Tra (4+). ‘Memoirs of J. 


Decastro,’ p 107 (1824): 

“After he had taken a small portion of 

pippin tea, which was his accustomed 
ure simple, but nutritious 
verage.”’ 

[Only quotation in ‘O.E.D.’ has Trea, 
marked with ? by editors. ] 

1845-(+-1772). 

(+). ‘Life of R. W. Elliston,’ 
by George Raymond, p. 281 (Routledge, 
1857. Lowe in ‘ Bibliography of English 
Theatrical Literature’ states this edition 
is reprint of 1844-5 edn.): 

“In which very striking procellous effects 
had been produced.”’ 

1799-(1844). 

Stepce Hammer (Attrib.). ‘ Memoirs of 
Thomas Holcroft,’ Vol. iii, p. 123 (1816), 
quoting diary of 13 Jan. 1799: 

“Yet, having read mine, you come with a 
sledge hammer of criticism.’ 


1757-(1768). 
Sxuc (sb?). ‘The Author,’ by Samuel 
Foote. Wks., Vol. i, p. 8 (Lowndes and 


Nicoll, N.D.) (Produced: Drury Lane 
Theatre, 5 Feb. 1757): 
“You love the Snug, the Chimney-Corner 
of life; and retire to this obscure Nook.”’ 
1757- 
Vis Comica. Not in 
Author,’ p. 6 (1757) : 
““My Disposition has, at present, very 
little of the Vis Comica.”’ 
1798- 
‘Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft,’ Vol. iii, p. 
47 (1816), quoting diary of 12 Oct. 1798: 
‘* This character has keeping in the original 
but not enough of the vis comica.”’ 


‘The 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE, 


Readers’ Queries. 


BOSWELL's ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON,’— 

I should be greatly obliged if readers of 
this journal could, for purposes of the Index, 
give me additional information, especially 
dates of birth and death, about the following 
persons : 

(1). Barter, James, fl. 1725. Johnson told 
Boswell, 28 Mar. 1772, ‘‘ I remember I had 
the honour of dining in company with Mr. 
Elwal. There was one Barter, a miller, who 
wrote against him; and so you had the con- 
troversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter” 
(‘ Life,’ ii, p. 164). Edward Elwall’s part in 
this controversy consisted of two tracts, both 
published for the author ’’ at Wolverhamp. 
ton, but James Barter’s pamphlets, to which 
they were replies, have not been traced. 
Elwall’s tracts are: (i.) ‘A Reply to James 
Barter’s Reflections on my late Book Intitled, 
A True Testimony for God, etc.,’ 1725; and 
(ii). ‘Dagon Fallen before the Ark of God 
. . . In answer to James Barter’s last Book,’ 
etce., ? 1726. 

Mr. H. M. Cashmore of the Birmingham 
Public Libraries, tells me that (i). contains 
statements to the effect that Barter was a local 
Baptist preacher at Netherton, Wores., and 
at Himley, Staffs. ; he has examined works on 
these places, including a manuscript Baptist 
register, covering the period 1700-1800, and 
found no references to him. 

(2). Bathiani. Johnson records in his 
French diary under date 11 Oct. 1775: 
‘* Bathiani is gone.’’ (‘ Life,’ iii, p. 300.) He 
must mean a member of the great Hungarian 
family Bathyani; but which one? 

(3). Battier, Mrs. Henrietta, fl. 179. 
This lady, who lived in Dublin, was 
‘honoured with Johnson’s friendship ” and 
wrote an epitaph which she wished to be 


carved on his monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. (F. W. Hilles, ‘ Letters of 
Reynolds,’ 1929, p. 257; and ‘ Life,’ iv., p. 
470.) 

L. F. Powe. 


(To be continued.) 


UCKBEARD.—Can any reader tell me 
where a pedigree of this family can 
found? All that I know of them is that James 
Morice of Royden, Essex (c. 1500) married 
. . . daughter and heir of Buckbearde. 
The following arms probably have some 
connection with the Buckbeard family, but as 
they are on a brass, I cannot supply tinctures 
and would appreciate any information which 
may lead to their identification. 
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,.. three chevrons.. . 
. and... three lions ram- 


... five mullets... 
. and... three fleurs-de- 


. a lion rampant... 
Francis W. STEER. 


PLACE-NAME “LITTLE LONDON.’’— 
What is meant by the curious place-name 
“Little London ’’ attaching to remote farms, 
hamlets, etc., in various parts of the country. 


QUERIST. 


pEtH.— A wicket gate in the peth”’ is an 
expression referred to about the neigh- 
bourhood of Wooler, Northumberland. Does 
Peth signify ‘‘ path’? in Northern English, 
and is it to be distinguished in names of 
aces such as Morpeth and Urpeth (between 
urham and Newcastle) ? 
QUERIST. 


TANY.—The guide who took Browning’s 
‘Englishman in Italy’ over the moun- 
tains, left him ‘‘ to feast on the myrtles . 
Or strip from the sorbs A treasure or, rosy 
and wondrous, Those hairy gold orbs!’’ Can 
any reader tell me what these last are ? 


S. 


{JORGIONE AND TITIAN. — Browning 
(‘In a Gondola ’) imagines Castelfranco’s 
(ie. Giorgione’s) ‘ Magdalen’ shrinking 
from the gaze of a “‘ counsel-keeping Ser’’ 
painted by Titian: a ‘statesman who ‘‘ signed 
a document that got him murdered.” But 
is there a ‘ Magdalen’ by Giorgione? and 
among portraits by Titian (in Venice, in 
1842) can this one be identified ? —— 


RENCH PHRASE.—L’auguste vie quoti- 
dienne. About forty years ago I encoun- 
tered this in The Academy, and have 
remembered it ever since, but not its source— 
in, I think, a rather unlikely author. Can 
.any reader tell me? 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, AND THE 

RUGBY MAGAZINE, 1837. — Two 

ms in the Magazine, signed “‘ A,”’ have 

n very naturally and not unsuitably attri- 
buted to Arnold, aet. 15. The subjects are 
‘Lady Rachel Russell’ and ‘ The Battle of 
Hastings.’ Can anything be said definitely 
on the authorship of the two poems? 


BRITISH ANTIDOTE TO CALEDONIAN 

POISON,’ Sth Ed., sold by Mr. Sump- 
ter (about 1762), and ‘The Scots Scourge, 
being a Compleat Supplement to the British 
Antidote to Caledonian Poison,’ 2 Vols., 3rd 
Ed., printed by J. Pridden. Can any reader 


. give me any information about these books ? 


W. Frank PERKINS. 
Cirencester. 


\ HITE’S ‘SELBORNE’: QUERIES.— 

1. His tortoise Timothy is mentioned 
from time to time in the book. A note added 
by Mr. Walter Johnson to White’s ‘ Jour- 
nals’ says that Timothy’s carapace is “‘ now 
in the British Museum ”’ (of Natural His- 
tory?). What age did he reach, and what 
is the longest life, reasonably attested, for 
tortoises ? 

2. Writing on ‘ Echoes,’ White suggests 
that they could be produced artificially. Has 
this ever been done? He says, ‘‘ Should any 
gentleman of fortune think an echo in the 
park or an outlet a pleasing incident, he 
might build one at little or no expense.”’ 

3. He notes that ‘‘neither owls nor 
cuckoos keep to one note. A friend remarks 
that many (most) of his owls hoot in B flat : 
but that one went almost half a note below 
the “common London pitch’ being 
used. Later A flat and B flat are mentioned. 
My inquiries have always led to the former 
note. Has any later investigation cleared 
up these and other points raised by White in 
Letter X addressed to Daines Barrington ? 

4. White quotes and applauds a passage 
by Gassendus preferring the music of birds 
to that of the human voice and instruments 
of harmony. He says: 


When I hear fine music I am haunted with pas- 
sages therefrom night and day; and especially at 
first waking, which by their importunity, give me 
more uneasiness than pleasure. 

Can there be many who have these objections 
to artificial music? I have been haunted for 
days by a particular passage in music but I 
do not find this obsession other than pleasur- 
able. Were not White’s views coloured by 
his immense devotion to natural history? At 
first waking he wished to hear birds and 
resented the occupation of his mind with any 
other sounds. 


IGNoro. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ He has a great deal of 
taste, and all of it bad.” Is it known who first 
said this? I have heard it attributed to Coventry 
Patmore (with reference to the Prince Consort); 
also to Oscar Wilde. as 
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Replies. 


PUNCH’S WIFE: HER NAMES. 
(elxxvi. 316; clxxix. 51.) 


S we have already seen, Mrs. Punc 
is known on the Continent as ‘‘ Darling.’ 
She had yet other names besides Judy. 
In the opening paragraphs of ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor’ Scott alludes to ‘‘ Punch 
and his wife Joan.’’ How the change 
from Joan to Judy (or vice versa?) came 
about can be gathered from a_ passage 
in T. Gwynn Jones’ ‘ Welsh Folklore,’ p. 163. 
In Glamorganshire, he says without giving 
a date, Judy used to appear at the side of her 
husband in a Christmastide procession. In 
this, the ‘‘ Mari Lwyd”’ spectacle, 
a horse’s skull was decorated and borne by a person 
who was called Mari. This person was covered 
by a sheet, so as to assume some resemblance to 
a horse. He was accompanied by singers, some- 
times four of them, and Punch and Judy in poor, 
dirty garments. The play began on Christmas Eve 
and continued for a fortnight or three weeks, some- 
times a month. Other members of the company 
were called the Sergeant, the Corporal, and the 
Merryman. They would sing at the door of a 
house, asking to be admitted. One of the inmates 
would sing, refusing to aw After some singing 
the door would be opened. Mari Lwyd would 
sing a song, and the company would go in, Mari 
Lwyd first, imitating the movements of a_horse. 
then the Merryman with his fiddle, going through 
some pranks, followed by Judy (called Shuan in 
the song) with her broom, and Punch, the former 
charging the latter with having kissed the women. 
Shuan is the Welsh form of Joan, as 
Siobhan or Siubhan is the Irish form. But 
the last two, and the Manx Joney (a common 
font-name there in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) were often perverted 
into Judith and Judy, and the last is still 
a favourite name in Ireland. I am not 
sure whether Judy has ever been a_ pet 
form of Joan in England. If not, Madame 
Punch may have found her present Christian 
name in Ireland while on tour. Further- 
more, in the ‘English Dialect Dict.,’ 
s.v. ‘Punch5,’ a Scottish name for the 
Punch-and-Judy show, quoted for 1828, is 
‘* Punch and Polly.”’ 
W. W. GI. 


ONTINUOUS DREAMING (clxxxi. 359). 
—It is done; but, as the query hints, the 
dream is apt to invade the waking life, with 
damage to the dreamer’s reputation for sanity 
among his fellows who are immersed in a 
larger dream. The cultivation of the faculty 
is briefly alluded to in one or two works on 


Dreams, but I can remember only one 
which confines itself to the subject. ae 
slim volume published at Cambridge some 
where about 60 years ago under the title ‘4 
Dreamer of Dreams.’ The idea is handled jn 
narrative form, and the lonely reaches of the 
Cam towards Ely provide much of the scene 
Another little ok also anonymous but les 
remarkable, followed it a few years later: 

Thoth, by the author of A Dreamer of 
Dreams.’ Copies of this could be met with on 
the secondhand stalls down to 20 or 30 years 
ago, but I never saw one of the first’ book 
except my own, now long missing. ‘ Thoth’ 
had a different subject, and I mention it her 
only in the hope of learning something about 
the author of the two books. 

W. W. Git. 


This sounds like a confused recollection 
of George du Maurier’s novel ‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son.’ This book has an introduction by a 
ne cousin of the hero, saying that the 
following curious narrative was found among 
his papers after his death, etc., a perfectly 
conventional form of setting, but curiously 
enough some people took it seriously and gup- 
posed that the story was at any rate founded 
on fact. The hero kills his particularly dis- 
agreeable uncle and is condemned to imprison- 
ment for life, but he and the heroine had 
learnt the way to dream true, and accordingly 
they passed all their nights together in a con 
tinuous dream. The nights were Peter Ibbet- 
son’s real life, his days in prison passed like 
a dream. In the end the heroine was killed 
in an accident, the dream came to an end, 
and he went mad, 

M. H. Dopps. 


“(MHARLOTTE” ON THE MENU 

(elxxxii. 78).—In honour of Queen 
Charlotte, surely. She ‘is reputed to have 
been active in the kitchen and much opposed 
to waste. A cookery book of the period, “ By 
a Lady” (Mrs. Rundell), gives not only 4 
‘“‘ receipt ’’ for ‘‘ A Charlotte ’’ but also one 
for a dish named, in honour of Queen Char 
lotte’s spouse, George III, ‘‘A George 
Pudding.” Another pudding was named 
after George III’s able uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Mrs. Rundell was, by the way, very much 
in the Charlotte tradition, due to kitchen 
problems not unlike our own. That being ®, 
an extract from the ‘‘ Advertisement ”’ to het 
‘New System of Domestic Cookery’ may né 
come amiss: 

As the following directions were intended for 
the conduct of the families of the authoress’s ow? 
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daughters, . . . SO as to unite a good figure with 
r economy, she has avoided all excessive 
luxury, such as essence of ham, and that wasteful 
expenditure of large quantities of meat for gravy, 
which so greatly contributes to keep up the price, 
and is no less injurious to those who eat than to 

to those whose penury obliges them to abstain. 

FrepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


TLETT PIPES (clxxxii. 64, 96).— 
These were made by a man of that name 
at Winchester in the latter part of the seven- 
teeth century and stamped with a glove (or 
auntlett). These pipes are described by 
aa, the antiquarian, writing about 1680, 
but the Winchester pipe had! long been noted, 
Ben Jonson, the friend of Shakespeare, 
declaring them to be the best that were made. 
The ‘‘Gauntlett’’ mark was _ frequently 
imitated, not only in England, but in 
Holland, so that not every pipe so marked 1s 
from ths maker. 
Atrrep H. DuNHILL. 


NVENTED WORDS  (clxxxii.  77).— 

G.B.R.’s notes on invented words recalls 
to my mind a word frequently used by our 
bailifi—‘‘ objectable’’ used of a suggestion 
or proposal to which, the speaker considered, 
a strong objection should be taken. 

He frequently used this word when dis- 
agreeing with proposals brought forward in 
the parochial church council, or ‘‘paroochial”’ 
as the meeting came to be universally called 
in the village; an excellent example of 
a portmanteau word. 

t was not at one of these meetings, but at 
a very stormy committee meeting of the 
R.I.B.A., that my late father-in-law put for- 
ward a proposal hoping to calm matters 
down; at which a heated member of the 
opposition jumped to his feet and said ‘‘T 

h-pooh Mr, W’s suggestion !’’ to which my 
ather-in-law, with his unfailing charm and 
courtesy, replied, ‘‘ Sir, I accept your ‘ pooh- 
poohsal !’” 

Other words of his whimsical inventive 
were ‘“‘emblebolic’’ and ‘‘ Jaco- 

than ’’ both well used in a family of three 
generations of architects, 

R. W. 


79).—Turisto will 


SALTERNS (clxxxii. 
find a most interesting contemporary 
account of the working of the ‘‘ Limington 


Salterns’’ in the seventeenth century in 
‘Through England on a Sidesaddle in the 
time of William & Mary,’ 1695-1697, by Celia 
Fiennes (published 1888), p. 38. She also 
refers to the Cheshire Salt Workings. (This 


is now rather a rare book but a copy can be 
obtained from the London Library, St. 
James’s Square.) 

Further reference to the Limington Salterns. 
will be found in ‘Britannia Depicta or 
Ogilby Improved,’ 1720, p. 263. Limington: 

It is noted for its excellent Salt and formerly 
Supplyed ye greatest Part of the West of England 
with that Commodity and though it has been of 
late greatly impaired in that branch of Trade by 
the Merchants of LEVERPOOL conveying their 
CHESHIRE Salt upp the Severn Channel and. 
affording it at a cheaper rate, yet it still drives a 
considerable Trade 

Reference is also made to Northwich, p. 91; 
Droitwich, p. 189. 


R. E. W. 


THE VANITY OF RIBBONS (clxxxi. 197, 

250).—In ‘The Moonstone,’ by Wilkie 
Collins, the religious busybody, Drusilla 
Clack, is very much shocked by the cap- 
ribbons worn by Penelope, the heroine’s lady’s 
maid, and gives her a tract, written in a 
style devoutly familiar and entitled ‘ A Word 
with You on Your Cap-Ribbons,’ which Pene- 
dope rejects with scorn. 

M. H. Dopps. 


HE LAST OF THE HANSOM CABS 
(clxxx. 2, 49, 65, 102, 196, 359, 410).—In 
a list of public carriages licensed in London 
during the year 1931 contained in ‘ Whita- 
ker’s Almanack,’ 1933, were four hansom 
cabs. A comparison of this figure with those 
available in later issues should determine 
whether and when they finally disappeared 
from the Metropolis. 


A. B. A. 


“T)VRIRIMANCY” (clxxxii. 50).—Although 

this is not in ‘O.E.D.’ perhaps the clue 
given under ‘‘ Scatomancy ’’ may lead somc- 
where. Before the quotation from Charles 
Reade it gives this, dated 1569: ‘‘ Scato- 
mancie, Oromancie, Drymimancie.’’ So per- 
haps Reade’s ‘‘ Dririmancy ’’ may be an error 
for ‘‘ Drimimancy,”’ however that word may 
have to be explained. 

A. E. D. 


‘““TTUNDRED END” (clxxxii. 78).—This. 

is a hamlet in the parish of Hesketh- 
with-Becconsall. It is in the hundred of 
Leyland, Lancs., where it adjoins the other 
hundreds of Amounderness, across the Ribble, 
on the north, and West Derby on the west. 
Here there is an ancient boundary mark called 
the Snoter Stone. See Chetham Society Mis- 
cellany, N.S., Vol. 5. Other information 
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may be found in ‘ The Hundred Rolls,’ 1812; 
‘Dict. Eng. Hist., 1931’; H. M. Cam, ‘ The 
Hundred and The Hundred Rolls.’ 


T. C. Porttus. 
Chorley. 


‘““4S THICK AS THIEVES” AT A 
FAIR ”’ (clxxxii. 83).—The equivalent 
is current in French: Ils s’entendent comme 
larrons en foire; regarding which expression 
Littré observes that ‘“‘le plus souvent il se 
prend en mauvaise part.’’ So one would 
expect. 
Craup RusseELL. 
URVIVORS OF HANGING (clxxxii. 93). 
According to Gould and Pyle (‘ Ano- 
malies and Curiosities of Medicine,’ 1897, p. 
519) several examples of the kind have been 
reported, espcially by the older writers, such 
as Bartholin, Blegny, Camerarius, Morgagni, 
Pecklin, Schenck, Stoll and Wepfer, most of 
whom flourished in the aateanth and seven- 
teenth centuries when hanging was commoner 
than at present. 
J. D. ROLLESTON, M.D. 


HREE ENGLISH PHRASES. (3) 
KEEPING A SECRET (clxxxi. 133).— 
The dreadful punishment of a criminal by 
fastening. each limb to a separate horse, and 
driving the horses apart, was never practised 
in England, but sometimes in France. In an 
English lawsuit of 1603, quoted by C. J. 
Sisson in his book, ‘ Lost Plays of Shake- 
speare’s Age,’ a witnessed deposed that a girl 
said she would rather be torn to pieces by 
wild horses than marry a certain man. To 
declare that wild horses shall not draw or 
drag out a secret is a late survival and 
specialisation of the original idea. 


M. H. Dopps. 
MONKEYS AS PETS (clxxxii. 94).—The 


reference to a tame monkey, as shown in 

a modern picture of Sir Thomas More pre- 
senting his verses to the child Duke of York, 
prompts the reply that in_the very large 
painting of ‘“‘The More Family Group,’ 
ascribed to Holbein at Nostell, and! containing 
twelve figures of life size, a monkey is seen. 
On the extreme of the foreground Alice 
Middleton, the second wife of Sir Thomas 
More, has near her a monkey sitting on the 
round and holding in each hand a chain that 

lon from its neck. It would be a domestic 


pet. 
Mavrice W. BrockwE Lt. 


The Library. 


Hedge Leaves. By R. c. K. Ensor. (Oxfom 
University Press. 2s, 6d. net.) E 


‘THESE happy and unpretentious poems 
T a distinguished have a 
phic depth only to be discovered by a delighta 
reading, and easy to miss if one is impatiam 
with ‘fairies’? and angels’? and 
heart ’’ and ‘‘ my soul,’’ or if one is 
with “God” and ‘‘heaven” and 
nity.’’ To these hindrances might be added 
preference for poetry that doesn’t rhyme am 
doesn’t scan, and even a dislike for the al 
bet of Mr. Ensor’s ideas: swallows, thet 
birds, cuckoos, a chiff-chaff, and a rook; 
bluebells, and some other creatures for wht 
quote Mr. before we finish 
and any poetry depends upon the 
will of the reader, but, ans this existe 
poem (if it is a poem) imposes its Om 
mood, its novelty or its tradition, and what 
we would not claim as positive merits—e.g. (i 
poets at the —- pole to Mr. Ensor) @ 
grotesqueries, the perversities, and the odin 
ties of Browning, Hardy, Meredith, Doughty 
and Hopkins—we enjoy and excuse. 
Mr. Ensor writes, feels, thinks and sees a 
a poet, with other poets who write or fegh@ 
think or see with him, among other poets Whe 
do not. He sees like this: leaning on ti 
ground in a wheatfield : 
there passed my eye 
A troop of ants, a dragon-fly, 
Three woodlice, a small newt; while hosts @ 
Of day-moths flitted round like ghosts, 
And tiny snails, most exquisite, 
Flashed tiny shell-backs in the light. 
And this is how he feels : 
‘ Alas,’ I cried, ‘“‘ how weak are we 
To grasp this life’s intricacy ! 
We call these uplands ours; we say 
They shall bear wheat, and they obey. 9 
Yet what a little part that is 
In all these blithe existences. 
And that is how he writes, not like Brownlil 
or those others, but surely like Arnold wit 
he too wrote octosyllabic couplets. Anda 
we have left ourselves with no more room #ill 
to say that he thinks with Spinoza. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to angum 
contributor, correspondents are requested to Dubm 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the mi 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter retem 
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